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© Dus public mid * en for many weeks 
much agitated, by obſcure and unauthenticated re- 1 
ports, of a projected Union, betwen the Legit SE it 
| latures of this Country, and of England. „ = 
laſt a Pamphlet has appeared, avowing and . | 
; defending the meaſure, which though not official, 1 
bears a ſtrong appearance of having come from 
the Pen of a Perſon, in a high and confidential 

| 1 . 


| ſitration. The uncommon avidity with which. _ 
this Pamphlet was purchaſed, is an evident 
proof, of the great degree of intereſt with 

which che Queſtion, i 18 eonfidered, by the In- 

| habitants of this City ; even by thoſe whoſe 
habits of Life, are the moſt remote from Po- 
litical Diſquifitions. At ſuch a ſeaſon, it is in 
5 ſome meaſure the duty of every one, to ſuggeſt 
ſuch Thoughts as Occur to bim, on a ſubhect 
ſo momentous and a 1 


* vo the ßen of theſe Sheets, is to 


| eſtabliſh a Concluſion, directly oppoſite to that 
drawn by the Writer of the Pamphlet above 
mentioned; there are many things in the pro- 
greſs of his work, with which I do moſt im- 
plicitly agree, particularly that it is a Queſtion, 
than which. none © could be deviſed, more fit 
for ſober and philoſophical argument; 4 that = 
the ſubject ought to be diſcuſſed with Tem- 
6 Per, and that it deſerves much Diſcuſſion.” 1 


That there might not 138 ariſe from 2 
an Union if adopted, which would make it 
highly defi table, It. Not counterbalanced by 
equal or ſuperior diſadvantages, I ſhall by no 
means contend; few tranſaRtions in the poli- 


- 4 
3 | þ 


tical world are purely | beneficial, or purely | de- 
trimental, it is the part of a wiſe Legiſlator, | 


to aſcertain to which ſide the balance of 


good inclines, and to regulate his conduct 


; RY © 


Before 1; enter into the expediency of the | 


meaſure, X: ſhall ſay a few words on its gene- 


ral principle, and on general pr inciples 1 cannot 
but doubt, that the omnipotence of Parliament 5 
s it is ſomewhat profanely called) 1 is competent ds 
for this purpoſe. | $ much doubt that the Par- 
| liament of Great Britain, has a right to give 8 
5 deputy from Dublin, a ſhare | in legiſlating 5 
for the Citizen of London, even though | the 
Citizen of London preſerves his former number 
of Repreſentatives; but 1 much more ſtrongly 7 
doubt, that the Parliament of Ireland, can con- 
5 ſiſtently with Juſtice and their. duty, deprive a 
great portion of their conſtituents. of their elec- 
tive Franchiſe, . Reftrain the exerciſe of it in 
: others, and by admitting a vaſt majority of 
4 perſons over whom they have no controul into | 


| the Legiſlature, Pong render it e to all. 


* 


There is no maxim more eſtabliſhed in the & 


aw of nature, or more evident to common 
B 2 
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| ſenſe, than that the Repreſentative can have 


no lawſul power to deſtroy his Conſtituent (for 


from whence could he have derived it,) that 
an attempt of the kind is a dereliction of his 
_ truſt, which the Conſtituent immediately ac- 
quires a right, to reſume into his on bands. 


Al writers of. lee upon anden juriſ- 


: prudgnee, have laid down (and their theory 
has been confirmed by the practice of every 
Government in Europe, Conſtantinople not ex- 
cCepted, ) chat there are certain fundamental points Rn. 
in every ſtate, which the ſupreme power can- 
not lawfully change, without the conſent of the 


people at large. Many of theſe will neceſſarily 


be different in different countries, according to 
7 their. reſpective conſtitutions, but it is common 


to all Countries, and to all Conſtitutions, that 


neither the form of Government, be } it what it | 
may; nor the perſons of the Governors, can 
be changed, without breaking up the eftabliſh- 
2 ment and recurring anew to the people,* 


: 90 - 


Si tamen Rex reipſa etiam tradere Regnum, aut ſub- 


* jicere moliatur, quin ei reſiſti in hoe poſſit non dubito: 


© aliud eſt enim ut diximus Imperium, alius habendi Mo- 


« dus, qui ne mutetur obſtare poteſt populus.“ 


| Grorius de J Belli et Pacis, 1, 4. 10. 


— 


„8 1 


* 


1 believe no one will be hardy enough to aſſert, = 
that the Parliament of this country, would be 


competent to Seclare, the Houſe of Commons, uſe- 


Ubi una ce! alteri ita conjungitur, ut uni quidem 
„ fun Reſpublica ſegeſque maneat, alterius vero cives, relicta 
© ſua ſede, in alterius civitatis jura ſedemque adſciſcantur, unam 


* quidem penitus perire conſtat, illa autem quæ remanet eadem eſſe 
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* non definit, utut tali acceſſione infignia capiat incrementa.” | 1 


Purzzxponrr * Legibus Naturz et Gentium, x: 12, 8. 


= Summa huc redit, nihil agere Regem qui regnum in alium, 

« propria authyritate, transſerre aggreditur, nec ſubditos iſto actu 
regis teneri, verum huic non minus populi quam regis 
5 conſenſum requiri; nam uti invito Rege regnum non recte | | | 4 
'F Leripitur, ita nec invito populo alius Rex obtrudi poteſt. %ͤ;ö ͤͤͤ 


Ia. 8, 5, 9. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


But If he Fupreme power, ſhall really attempt to „ 
over che Kingdom, or put it into ſubjection to e 5 
1 have no doubt, that in this it may be lawfully reliſted, 
For as 1 have fad before, it is in that caſe another | 
Government, another manner of holding it, which change . 
: the People have a right to oppoſe. 


Srortus on che Rights of War and Peace. 11 4. 10, 


When one fate is fo ale with another, that to one 
its form and eat of Government remains, but that the 


| Cid izens of the other, leaving their own reſidence, are tranſ- 


planted into the ſeat of Government, and placed under ; 
the laws or. the other State, it is plain that the one is 
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lefs, and that the ſupreme power, ſhould in fu- 
ture, be veſted in the King and the Lords, and 


entirely diffolved : but that which remains does not ceaſe 
to be the ſame, although by ſuch an * the may 
have received a fignal increaſe. 


PUFFENDORFE on the Ln of Nature and Nations, 8, 12, 24 | 


The whole edimes. to this, that che ſupreme power is 


in a vain purſuit, if ! it endeavours by its own authority 
1 alone, to transfer the Government to other hands, and that 
the ſubjects are not bound by ſuch an Act of ther Ge- 


vernors, but that ſuch a thing requires not leſs the con- 


fſent of che people, chan of the Government; ; for as the 
6 Government cannot be law fully taken from the Governors 
i without their conſent, ſo neither without the conſent of 
- the People, can another Government Bo. obtruded upon f 
them. | TS d e Tory, 8, 5 9. 


It is to be FOR] that chrougtiaut the above e 


Rex fi ignifies not the King ſolely, but che Lupreme py 
of ou ſate, whatever that may be. 


ae - The Legiſlatore cannot aki. te power of making | 
- 1 laws to any other hands; for it being but a delegated 
power from the People, they who. have it cannot paſkiit | 
over to others. The people alone can appoint the form 
* of the Common wealth, which is by conſtituting the Le- 


« giſlature, and appointing | in whoſe hands that ſhall be; 


and when the people have ſaid, we Will ſubmit and be 
governed by laws made by ſuch men; and in ſuch terms, 


nobody elſe can ſay other men ſhall make laws for 


Lk i 


7 


it is ſearcely leſs wild to aſſert, that the Parliament 


of this country is competent to declare, that the 


Triſh Nation ſhall in future be repreſented, by 


Delegates choſen in the whole, or in part, by the 
county of Middleſex, « Or other counties in Eng- 


5 his. The power of oh Legiſlature ous derived from - 


* the people, by a poſitive voluntary act and inſtitution, 


© can be no other than what that poſitive act conveyed, 
© which. being only 10 make Lows; and not to make Legif- 
c lators, the Legiſlative can have no power to transfer their | 
9 authority of making laws, and place it in other hands, 
LIoocxx on Government, 2, 11, 14. 


* Governments are diſſolved from within, when the Le- 
. * giſlative is altered. — The conſtitution of the Legiſlative, is 
the firſt and fundamental act of Society, whereby provi- | 
« fon is made for the continuance of the Union, under 
3 the direction of perſons authoriſed thereto, without which 


no one man or number of men amongſt them, can have 


1 authority of making laws, which ſhall be binding to the | 
8 reſt. When any one or more ſhall take upon them to 
© make laws, whom the people have not appointed ſo fo 
© do, they make laws without authority, which the peo- 
ple are not therefore bound to obey; by which means 
* they come again to be out of ſubjection, and may con- 
5 ſtitute to themſelves a new Legillative as they think beſt, 
* being in full liberty to reſiſt the force of thoſe, who D 


without authority, would impoſe any thing on them,” 


e 2, 19, 213 N 
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Hand. No doubt the People may conſent to the 
alteration, if they think proper, and may as well 
treat of it by delegation as otherwiſe, but the de- 


: legation for that purpoſe muſt be expreſs, and can- 


not be included! in * general or ordinary powers. 


* we once ſuffer the fdamedtil laws to be 
trampled on, from motives of expediency, we 
. bave from that hour, eſtabliſhed an arbitrary So- 


vernment, which is equally incompatible with 
freedom, whether the power be lodged in one 


. hand, or in one thouſand what ſecurity ſhall we 
i then have, that the majority of the Parliament 
Oy of Great Britain, or whatſoever other name the 
Union may bear, will not ſay, Fes Theſe Iriſhmen 
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Be refractory, are troubleſome, we will leſſen 
« their number, or, we will totally exclude them, 
« ti 7s expedient.” WF Tis true this would be a breach 
of faith, but would i it be more ſo than the conduct 
of the Delegate, who deputed to protect the pri- 
| vileges of his Conſtituents, annihilates them, and 
a . . thus employs the power with which he has been : 
| entruſted, .to the deſtruction of thoſe who mys. it. 
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The author of the pamphlet to wh I have 
5 alluded, ſeems to have been aware of this argu- 
ment, and has thus endeavoured. to guard inf it; | 


9 


e If, ſays he, this argunient had any real weight, 5 
* we could never have obtained the Reformation, 
te and the eſtabliſhment of Proteſtaniſm : we could 
of never have procured. the Revolution, and have 
ce changed the line of hereditary ſucceſſion to the 
tc throne : the Union of Scotland and England 


15 5 could not have been entertained.” IIS, 


55 Mall examine theſe three inſtances, one e by . 
one, and hope to prove that they do not in the 
leaſt i impagn (however 15 may ſupport) the doc- 


£ trine [ wiſh to eſtabliſh. 


1 he firſt legillative ſtep towards the Reforma. 
W in theſe countries was 20th Hen. 8, (I 534) 


at which time it had made conſiderable progreſs 


among the people, this was afterwards followed | 
at intetvals, by ather gr adual and moderate advan- . 

des, but ſo far were theſe from being in oppoſiti- : 
on to the general ſentiment, that a as ſoon as the na- 
tion was freed from the very lrong coercion, * 


laboured under during the reign of Henry, 


a ſeized he: opportunity of the minority. of his 85 


ceſſor, to elt abliſh the Reformation, in as great 


extent, as in any part of Germany, and ſo rooted 
oy was it in the minds of the people, that upwards. 
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10 
a of five years of unrelenting and unremitted perſe- 
cution, were inſufficient to eradicate it, or even to 
Prevent its growth, and we find at the acceſſion 
of Elizabeth, it was publicly profeſſed, by almoſt 
the whole nation: at that time the rights of King, 
of Parliament, and of people were very ill under- 
ſtood indeed, and it was not to be expected, that 
i people would oppoſe a meaſure of which they 
approved, merely from A PunRilio of its having 


been palled irregularly, « or by a an | incompetent au- . 
thorky. | | 


— 


| The Sebi inſtance is s the Revolution. —How 
was that brought about? by an act of the legiſla- 
ture? No: but by che immediate agency of tbe 
people. A Convention, formed from themſelves, i 
without a any of the forms directed by the particu- 
lar law of the country, declared. That King 
« James the Second having re to ſub- 
= = 2 vert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by break- 
= * ing the original contract betwixt King and Peo- ; 
« ple, and having, by the advice of Jeſuits and 
< other wicked perſons, wiolated the fundamental 
i Lows, and withdrawn himſelf out of the king- 
«6 dom, has abdicated the government, and the 
1 Throne | 18 thereby vacant,” 7 5 bis was inſtanthy , 
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and univerſally ſubmitted to, and not. only has 


continued to be ſo, to this day, but is at preſent 


the boaſt and glory of the nation. Does this 
| militate. againſt my argument, or if 1 was to 
ſearch the Hiſtory of the World, could I find a 


| ſtronger example in ſupport of 1 it; and does no- 
the principle of it apply equally to the whole legiſ- ' 
lature as to the King ſhould ter. be Jury of * 


ſame crime. 


At the time the Union was under debate in 
Scotland, the very ſame argument that 1 have 


adduced of the incompetence of Parliament, to 


ſurrender the Independence of their Country, was 
vehemently urged by the oppoſers of the meaſure, , 
and how was it anſwered ? not by denying i its va- 
lidity, not by queſtioning its principle, but by 
ſhewing that to treat of the Union of the two 
5 countries was one of the cauſes for aſſembling the 
| Parliament, mentioned i in the Proclamation which 


| ſummoned | it to meet, conſequently that the mem- 
bers of it, were Delegates for that expreſs purpoſe ; 1 


: fo that from this inſtance, not only no inference 
8 can be drawn againſt my poſition, but whatever 


weight the authority of the Miniſters of that day 


. may have (who thought i it neceſſary to inſert ſuch. 
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12 
clauſe in the Proclamation) 18 decidedly in +44 
Hyour. 


But perhaps though the meaſure may not be 
8 ſtrictly regular, and legal, the expediency of it 
may tempt us to neglect. all forms, and adopt i it. 
1 Mall. now examjoe it in that Reet of view. 


Tbat there would probably be a -onfierible” 15 f 
: influx of Britiſh capital, on our Southern and South Ml © 
weſtern ſhores, 1 do readily admit, that the con- ] 
ſequence of it, would probably be, the erection - 
of new manufaQures, and the logal increaſe of > 2 a 
wealth, civilization and natural improvement. — "IF 1] 
5 That this would be highly beneficial to the nation 5 
is not to be diſputed, nor do 1 mean to detract : 
- from i its benefits, which would be ſufficient at once Ss = 
to determine us on adopting the meaſure, were 8 
they not more than. counterbalanced, by other = = 
conliderations of ſuperior on 


From the day of the Vaion being agreed on, 
we may date the deſtruction of the Conſtitution, | 
not only of Ireland but of England alſo. It i is 0 
not many years fince the Houſe of Commons of - 

ES England. reſolved, * T hat the influence of the 
« Crown had increaſed, was iacreaſing, and ought 


8 10 to be diminiſhed, Y Any ſteps that N have 
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been taken ſince, to accompliſh the object of that 


Reſolution, I believe have not been very effectual, 


but by this meaſure, a new accefſfion of ſtrength, 


muſt be thrown into the hands of the Miniſter. 


It needs no argument to prove, that men removed 


from the eye of their Conſtituents, beyond the 
reach of the voice of their praiſe or cenſure, far 


from their homes, immerſed i in the pleaſures of a 
difolute and expenſive capital, muſt be in an 
high degree expoſed to temptation; and I fear the 
race of the Fabricii and Dentati is nearly extin& 
among us. Similar conſequences were forctold | 
by the oppoſers of the Union between Scotland 
and England, and I believe the event has fully Ve- 


2 rited their prediction; : and now ſo indifferent are 


the people of Scotland become about their ſhare 


of the Repreſentation, that through the whole of 
the Northern part of the united kingdom, there 


was not a ſingle conteſted election for the preſent 
Parliament, nor even an atempt at oppoſition to 
the miniſterial Candidate ; except in a lingle 1 in- 
ſtance by General M aitland, and that ſeemed more 
deſigned for an oppor tunity of publiſhing an angry 
I advertiſement than for ou other ple and it 2 ; 


W ent no far ther. 


| Bar ieee a, this meaſure is, as it re- - 


gards the Commons, it becomes tenfold worle, if 
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we conſider the ellect it would have upon the 


Lords. As there is no probability that the whole 
houſe would be tranſplanted 1 into England, I ſhall 


aſſume i it as certain, that the Peerage of Ireland 
would be repreſented by a delegation. Above 
' two-fifths of the Peerage of Ireland, is compoſed | 


of perpetual Abſentees, the majority of whom, 


have not the ſmalleſt intereſt | in this country, ei- 
| ther from property, or connexion, theſe. from 


heir continual. reſidence near, and intercourſe 


with the Miniſter, will be the moſt likely to ob- 
tain his favour and patronage ; and as we have no 
reaſon to doubt, that a miniſterial liſt would be 
5 received at an Election here with the ſame reſpe& 
that it is in Scotland, the repreſentatives of our 
Peerage, would probably i in a few years | be com- 
plete ſtrangers, perſons who only knew the coun- 
try in the map. T his is a feature which very 
ſtrongly diſtinguiſhes the ſituation of this country 
at: preſent, from that of Scotland at the time of 
the Union. All the Peers of Scotland who were 
capable of being elected, were natives of Scot- 
land, attached to it by the ſtrong bands of natural 
affection and of intereſt. The Peerage of Scot- 
land had not been profulely conferred as an inferior 


15 


| digoity, upon perſons FO: unconneAted with the 
country. = | 


\ 


Though the r of a Union might be 
an influx of wealth, through one channel, into the 


kingdom, It would flow out again through many; 


it can ſcarcely be doubted, that its completion 


: would be immediately followed, by the emigra- 
tion, not only of thoſe whoſe duty in Parliament 5 
required their attendance, of thoſe, who either 


through powerful connections, or confidence in 


their own abilities, ſought preferment i in any ſhape, in 
but alſo of a large proportion of thoſe, whoſe af. 
fluent fortunes enabled. them to conſult only their 
pleaſure i in their place of reſidence, and the rents 
of all cheſe would neceſſarily be drawn out of the 5 


kingdom. If che number of her Abſentees bas 


always been conſidered as the bane of Ireland, 
ſurely that meaſure cannot be beneficial to her, 
which tends to increaſe them. But detrimental as 
it appears conſidered | in this point of view, in a- 
| nother i It Is Rill more deftruQiive, when Democracy | 
is making ſuch rapid ſtrides, ſurely it cannot be 


prudent, to withdraw thoſe who from their rank 


are moſt intereſted, and from their influence moſt = 
ö able to oppoſe it. If the country is ſtripped of 
men of opulence, and liberal education, if it is 
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leſt to the uninformed country gentleman, the ma- 


nuſaciurer, and farmer; the law yer, and the mer- 
chant, it requires not the gift of prophecy to fore- 
ſee, that the Ariſtocracy and Monarchy are loſt. 
Then may we exclaim with Pantheus, 


| e Troes, bolt Illu, et ingens 


Gloria Teuero tum ſerus omnia Jupiter Argos 5 
 Tranflulit, | | 


1 have: heb admitted le it is i 
that. a part of the kingdom might be improved 
by the. Union, but at the ſame time, another 
and a much greater part, would be devoted 10 
| inevitable deſtruction. The eſſects 1 it would hav e 

3 this capital are really melancholy to refle& 

The large ſums of money chat have been 
8 on buildings 3 in this City—the exten · 

ſive ſpeculations in the Canals leading to it 
ihe high prices that have been given either 

by purchaſe or by rent for Land in its vici⸗ 

: nity, ſo much exceeding its natural value the 

loans that have been advanced on the ſecurity 

; of theſe buildings, | and this land muſt, when 

they are depreciated, as will inevitably be the caſe, 

involve numerous families in utter ruin, nor will 
they have even the poor conſolation (if it is any) 
to refledt, that they have been ruined by their own 
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indiſcretion, for ſurely if there was any thing ſhort 


of an expreſs declaration, that could: juſtly give e I | 
them confidence in the permanence of the preſent — 
ſyſtem, it would be the re flexion, that in the midſt 19 4 
of an expenſive War, 1mmenſe ſums had been 
levied from the People, for the purpoſe of build- 


— —— — :D 
4 1 


ing at home a magnificent Edifice for the reception 
5 their Repreſentatives; which 1 is not yet entirely 
| completed. I know not whether Stateſmen may 
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not eſteem it juſtifiable to deprive, ſuppoſe one 
thouſand Perſons of Advantages they at preſent. 
enjoy, in order by that means to confer equal Ad- 
vantages upon double the Number, but juſtifiable a 
3 or not, J am ſure it is impolitic ; it leſſens the va- 
lue not only of the things immediately in queſtion, 
but of every other Poſſeſſion ii in the Community — = 
for example, we are told that though Dublin will! 
ſuffer ſome Loſs, by the abduction of the Parlia- 1 
ment, other Parts of the Kingdom will gain, and : je 1 
that the Injury to Dublin will be but final s 
e it muſt ſtill be the Reſidence of the Viceroy and ; i 
Id. his Court, that Sciences, Arts and Amuſements | 
8 may be cultivated in proportion, as there will 
= be leſs attention to Politics : that it will be the 


66 


Seat of Juſtice, which will be adminiſtered as 


« at preſent; the Chief Seat of Revenue, -and 
BURY .D | | | | ® 
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Dora the Head der of the Army: But what 
Security have w e, that in a few Years when Cork 
or ſome of che Southern Cities has ouſtripped her 
(as muſt inevitably be the Conſequence of this 

: Meaſure taking Place) that it may not be thought 
expedient to remove the Seats of Government and 
of Juſtice to the more opulent and flouriſhing 
City— tis true there may be compacts -and en- 
gagements, but the Magic Taliſman Expediency 
; will diflolve 2 8 all, | 


„ mille adde Sites 
te tamen LAI ſeeleratus 1 Proteus. | 


11 this v was to take place, fituated as Dublin i is, 
5 in n the middle of the Channel, remote from either 


85 Sea, bow foon would f it dy indle into a fiſhing 

Town. ; | * 

Beßdes hy” injury that permanent property i in 

| this city and i its vicinity would ſuſtain, there is 
another evil perhaps not leſs deplorable, which 

19 though only temporary will be more immediate.— N 

: A large proportion of the working inhabitants of 

this « "ity, earn their daily ſuſtenance by miniſtring f 
to the lux ury of the rich if the rich abandon the 
5 hs. in any u. reat degree, numbers of theſe muſt 


be thrown out of 0 employment, many of them i in · 


ng. 


eapable of reſorting to any other means for a live- 


libood—on this ſubject I ſhall not enlarge, I have 


pointed out the evil, 1 know not where to fnd the 


remedy. 


We are likewiſe told, that © the ſame argu- 


| * ment was uſed moſt powerfully at the time 
77M of the Scotch Union, with regard to Edinburgh 


« the deſertion of that capital was predicted, the . 


any bankruptey of its ſhopkeepers, the ruin of its 
. proprietors was foretold, and inſiſted upon; ; yet 


200 * notwithſtanding the Union, and the prophecy, 


7 "i * Edinburgh ſo far from decaying has flouriſhed 


6e more ſince the Union, than it had done before”. 5 
488 It i is true Edinburgh remains A great City, as 
great as it was one hundred years ago, it has bap- 

5 pened not to have been thought expedient to re- 

Y move the ſeat of the provincial Government from 
it, it has therefore not declined, but look at the ug 
v improvements of other parts of Scotland ſince 
1707, and ſee if che improvement of Edinburgh 


and its vicinity has kept pace with them. Com- 


pare the i improvements of Ireland and of Scotland : 


in the above period, how much the former has 
been outſtripped by the latter ; but com pare Dub- 
lin with Edinburgh and in che fame time, the i in⸗ 
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- 


en of that of the latter. 


| The improvements of both Scotland and Ire- | 
land in the preſent century, have been aſtoniſh- 
ing, but Edinburgh, amid the general advance- 
ment of its country, has remained nearly ſtation- 
ary, becauſe 1 it has ceaſed to be the capital, while 
on the. contrary there has been no ſtep made to 
proſperity by Ireland, in which Dublin 400) not . 


| e at leaſt its full Mare. | 


One of the cls argyments of 9 ſupporters 
of this meaſure, is the example of Scotland, 30 -- 


| conſenting toa Union, and the increaſed degree 


of proſperity, that ſhe ſince enjoyed. That Scot- . 
land bas increaſed 1 in proſperity and affluence ſince 
the year 1707; is indiſputable, but that the Union 
vas the ſole cauſe, may I think without any ex- 
traordinary degree of ſcepticiſm be doubted— 
: other nations, ſince that period, have improved, . 
perhaps with equal rapidity— previous to the 
Union, there was a ſtrong ſpirit of enterprize, | 
| and trade exiſting through the nation; for the un- 
fortunate Darien Company, there was ſubſeribed 
in a few days 400,000], ſterling, all the money of d 


: reſidents 3 in Scotland. If the Union bad never 


creaſe of the former will be found. to | have been 
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| caken place, this commercial foirit would lull 
have remained, and would probably have found | 


opportunities equally advantageous, : and have been 8 


equally ſucceſsful. By the Union Scotland was 


deprived. of a very advantageous trade with 
France, from the loſs of which St. Andrews, and 
other towns on the eaſtern coaſt, are to this day 


yearly | in ruins, Fe 


But che telalive f ſituations of England and 
Scotland, at the time of the Union, and of Great | 
Britain and Ireland, at preſent are ſo eſſentially my 
; different, both in reſpect of natural poſition and 
of accidental circumſtances, chat no argument can 
be draun from the conduct of the one, to influ- 5 
ence chat of the other,—Separated as England and 
Scotland were from the reſt of the world, and 
divided from each other only by an arbitrary and 
artificial boundary, they ſeemed to have been 


marked out by the hand of nature for one and the 
lame Kingdom, though attachment to their re- 


ſpeaive royal lines, long kept them ſeparate, this 


appeared ſo evident that before they were a ſe- 


cond year unden the dominion of the ſame Prince, 4 
the Parliaments of the two countries ſet on foot 
a treaty. for a Unian—Commiſſioners were ap- | 
pointed to negotiate, but unfortunately the terms 
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tions, but on almoſt the firſt moment of quiet, the 
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werenot 5 ThediftraQed ſtate of Eugland, 
for nearly the next ſixty years, and the violent 
animoſities of the different parties, left little lei- 
ſure to attend to a ſubject that required much 
coolneſs and deliberation. During the greater 
| part of the reign of Charles II. and the whole of 
the ſubſequent reign. of James II. Scotland was 
neatly as much diſturbed by religious commo- 


5 ſubject was revived (I. of Anne) and at laſt in a 
very few. years happily accompliſhed—on the 
X contrary, nature has placed Ireland at a diſtance 
from Great Britain, has herſelf put a boundary be. 
teen them determined and unalterable, and the 
nations have preſerved their preſent form of all. 
ance through fix hundred years of war and peace, 
without an effort or a thought of alteration, be⸗ 


vyond an idle rumour, unleſs Aa propoſition to that 
burport in Parliament, is (which God d avert): now 
8 ee in contemplation. 


10 800 to the never r ceaſing arguments, a 1; 

forded by the natural ſituation of the two cou] = 
tries, particular circumſtances, at the time the 
Union between England and Scotland was col 
cluded, called imperiouſly for the meaſure—fro 


fron 
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a variety of unkindneſſes and provocations on both 
ſides, there ſeemed to be no alternative except 85 
| complete Union or open war. The Scots had em- 
5 barked a few years before, with great eagerneſs 
: in a project of eſtabliſhing a Colony on the Iſth- 
mus of Darien, by the miſcarriage of which, not 
only the nation ſuffered great loſs in point of 
JE wealth, but very many of the principal families 
had to mourn for a relative to whom the expedi- 
5 tion proved fatal, this was the ſource of conſidera- 
ble animoſity againſt England, to whoſe 1 intrigues 
: and oppoſition, the failure of the undertaking was 
principally attributed mutual jealouſies likewiſe 
5 prevailed relative to their different privileges in 
; trade : however the advantages of a Union were 
ſo apparent to all men, as the moſt likely means 
of reconciling all differences, that in the Firſt of 
. Anne, Commiſſioners were appointed to prepare a 
treaty, who however ſeparated without coming 
to any concluſion. On the breaking up of this 


negociation, the two countries became i in a ſtate 


little ſhort of open hoſlilities —The Scotch Par- 
| liament not only refuſed to ſettle the Succeſſion to 
be Crown, in the ſame manner that it was in 
England, but paſſed an AQ; that on the death of ; 
Queen Anne, if a treaty ſhould not bave been . 
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and other fortreſſes put in a ſtate of defence. alt - 
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vioully concluded, the Parliament ſhould proceed 
to appoint a ſucceſſor, different from him who ſuc- 


ceeded to the Crown of England, and when Lord | 
Marchmont the Chancellor, ona ſubſequent day, 


moved for the ſettlement of the Crown on the 
Houſe of Hanover, (on which the Engliſh Crown 

bad been before ſettled) 1 It was hot only rejected, 

| but i it was vehemently demanded by many that 
the mover ſhould be ſent to priſon, and it was 

actually reſolved by a large majority that the mo- 5 

: tion thould be expunged from the J ournals: 


Hor did this! Parliament. of i yie to 


5 them! in violence —it paſſed an Act that until the 
Succeflion 1 in Scotland was ſettled as in England, be 

the Scoteh ſhould be conſidered as Aliens—that 
trade between the two Countries ſhould be prohi- 


bited 1 in a variety of Articles, Kc. | &c. and it Was 5 


originally part of the ſame Act, and paſſed the 
Committee of the whole Houſe of Commons, 
though i it was thrown out on the Report, that the 
Freeholders of the fix northern Counties ſhould 
be required to arm: The Lords like w iſe addreſſed 
the Queen, to defire that ſhe would give orders 
to her Admiral, to ſeize all Scotch veſſels trading 


to France, and that ſhe would have Newcaftle 
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4 would be an abuſe of time, to offer any argument. 
to ſhew, that there is no ſimilarity between the 

relative fituarions of Great Britain and Treland at 
preſent, and of England and Scotland at that 5 
period. ARE d Tad yon taraty 
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200 A Vac, it is ſata, be reed to ry 
Wh: partnerſhip i in trade. If a Merchant finds that - 
. from circumſtances of ſituation, want of credit, 1 

* or capital, he canfot carry on his buſineſs alone 
„with advantage, will be not be wiſe to unite 
bimſelf, if poſſible, to an extenſive and weal- 
£6! thy ferme, and to. become a ſharer, in propor- 
uůon to bis contribution of induſtry and capital, 
in the ſecure profits of an eſtabliſhed houſe.” 8 
3 Perhaps a Merchant would not think it wiſe to 
engage his capital in an eſtabliſhed houſe, if by 
+ doing, he was to put it for ever from under his 

own controul, and thereby be prevented in future, | 
from availing himſelf of his own caution. or ſpe- 
culation, but could he deem the junction any thing 
but madneſs, if he knew the eſtabliſhed houſe, 
notwithſtanding | its apparent affluence, and exten- 
five dealing, to be immerſed in debt, and had 
bimſelf 1 no means el judging of its reſources, 5 
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= WMe are told that on account of the increaſed 
18 | power of France, * fo ought. the ſtrength of the 
=. © Britiſh empire to be augmented,” I admit! it, 
4 but how will the incorporarion of the two. Na- 
= tions have that effec? Has the Parliament of Ire- 
=. land ever refuſed, ever heſitated to contribute i its 
= 85 Full ſhare: to the general ſervice of the' empire— 
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but by being a ſeparate Kingdom we are more 
W open to French intrigue? And has Ireland been 
0 | 3 the only part of the Britiſh dominions, into which 
=. French emiffaries have found their way has 
= England, has Scotland been totally free from 
| | them? What were the Bond s and the Sheares s 
of this Country, but the diſciples of the Hardy” s 
and Tbelwall's 8 of London, of the Muir's and 
Margarot᷑s bf Ediuburgb ? tis true, taught by the 
= dangers and the puniſhment. of their maſters, they 
24 -aQed with morecaution; and from thence became 
woe formidable - and is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
4 te vigilance of Adminiſtration in diſcover- 
5 e energy in ſuppreſſing the late Conſpi- 
| | 5 | racy, would have been increaſed by the ſeat of 
3 e ee removed, to a diſtance bf four 
Ul —  huidred Mitel i hohramml ol os goifeob , 
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: 8 <..2t is ; notorious, | it is ſaid, that 5 
0 the Union Scotland had alw ays 7 a connexion 2 and 


27 
* alliance with France, which rice the Union 
« has totally vaniſhed? Her feelings, conduct 
4c and policy, have ſince that period, been en- 
„ tirely Britiſh.” oP his I acknowledge would be 
A ſtrong argument, were it ſupported by the fact, 
but it is only neceſſary to refer to hiſtory to 'be 7 
convinced of 1 its untruth. A ſtrong party remain- 5 
ed in Scotland, attached to the Pretender, long 
after he had been forgotten ia the other parts * 
the Britiſh empire. Where did the Rebellion in 
favour of the Pretender break out in 17151 * where 
did he himſelf land ia 1745, Aa generation alter 
the Union, in Scotland! ? and why was it there? - 
becauſe | in Scotland, in united Scotland, his! parti- 
zans were moſt numerous and powerful, while on 
on the contrary, Ireland not only remained per- 
fectly quiet, but fignalized | E ſelf at leaſt by pro- 
feſſions of zeal,” in n defence of the eſtabliſhed Bo 
vernment. 


2 s 


. The Active: to — is I 8 0 8 referred ” 


þ 1 | 
0 ſpeaking « of the evils attending a diviſion of power, 
. goes on to fay © Franklin and Waſhington, the : 


3 founders of the American empire, had not cou- 

« rage in their firſt projet of a_ Conſtitution for 

VE the American States, to exclude this radical 
E 2 
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< evil, but leſt each State independent,—So ſoon 

© as the preſſure of neceſſity, which had confe- 
« derated the States, ceaſed in conſequenee of 
e peace, the fault of ſuch a Conſtitution became 
< evident; it was clear to men of common capa- 

* city, that an empire conſiſting of thirteen inde- 
5 pendent ſocieties, without one common. impe- 
1 rial controul, would ſoon divide i into thirteen 
independent empires. To obviate this neceſ- 
ſary, though poſſibly diſtant conſequence, the 
_ wiſdom of the Americans projected a new Con- 


Vn 


Eh, - Aitution, i in which this original vice was reme- 
* died. The ſeparate Ind ependence of each State 
© was wiſely relinquiſhed, a general Legiſlative | 
5 and a general Executive were. formed for the 
Government of the Union in every imperial con- 


« cern, and each reſpective State was confined to 
« local and municipal objects ,” but does this ap- 
phy? the Union between Great Britain and Ire- 


and, will embrace not only imperial Concerns, but ; 

1 the moſt trifling local and. municipal Objects * 
What would Franklin and Waſhington bave 
bought of a plan of Conſtitution, by which the 
ſupreme Power was to fir i in Philadelphia, and to 
legiſlate for all America, from Boſton to Charleſ- 

a town, in every potty and private Regulation 
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What could be expected from ſuch a Syſtem, but 
that it would immediately fall to pieces from its 
own unwieldy bulk. Even under her preſent ar- 

ravgement, America appears to many of her Po- 
liticians, to be too large for a fingle State, and a 

plan has been long i in contemplation. of dividing 
| her | into northern and ſouthern States. | 


111 is acknowledged that this biene would be a 


3 peculiarly detrimental to the Bar, but at the ſame 


time it is contended, that this very detriment will 


1 operate to the general beneſit of the Country! 2 
Were the Bar alone concerned, 1 ſhould leave . 


By them to defend theraſelves, I ſhould not preſume 


= : to be their Advocate, but I think the general 1 in. 
tereſt of the Country, is deeply involved in the 0 
Fate of their Profeſſion. * It is 2 general habit 
te of the Gentlemen of Ireland to educate their 


= 7 ſons at che Temple,” and it is to that habit, to 


the liberal education that muſt precede, and to 
the knowledge of the World, that muſt be the. 


5 conſequence, of ſuch an iatroduction into Liſe 


; : that the Gentlemen of Ireland owe. their acknow- ; 


£6 ledged Superiority, when conſidered as a Claſs, 
over thoſe of equal Rank in the Siſter Countries. 


5 Wheace has this habit ariſen? F rom n the Bar hav- 


ne; 
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30 
ing been conſidered, for many years as the moſt 
open and certain road to preferment of almoſt 
every kind.—If the Lawyer was to be confined to 


his mere technical buſineſs, few Gentlemen of con- 


ſequence and property, would educate their chil- ; 


dren for that profeſſion, it would of courſe decline 
in reſpectability, in a little time it would get into 


meaner hands, on the miſchief of which to che 
Community I need not expatiate. It i is maxim 5 


. 


as old at leaſt 5 as Tacitys, this, POE On” faves”. 


Sehe kudierum prall, etiam fudia peritura. | 


8 „Land! in Eogland during times of peace, is fold : 


Ls from thirty to forty yearspurchaſe, i in Ireland the "op 
80 price of land ſeldom exceeds twenty years pur T 
« chafe. The continual infurre&tions f in different 
Co parts of the Country, of White Boys, Oak 
« Boys, Right Boys, Defenders and Vnited Iriſh- 

e men, have made reſidence unſafe, and dimi- | 
niſhed the certainty of rents and the value of 
5 0 tenure,” Ts this a fair or candid flatement—has | 
it been forgotten, chat legal intereſt in this Coun- 

try is fix per Cent. and that i in England i it is only 


five that twenty years purchaſe for land! in Ire- 


: | land, falls ſhort 1 in income of what can be legally 


made of money by lending, nearly i in the ſame 


proportion that twenty-five does in England and 


and it is notorious that i in England for the laſt ſe- 
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3 
ven Years, notwihſtanding | the abſence of the long | 
| Catalogue of White Boys, &c. Lands ha ve rarely 
excèeded the laſt mentioned Pri ice. 


1 * Treland, independent Ireland, 15 at this 
15 moment its commerce in all parts of the 
£5) | * W orld, protected without expence, by the 
Bo Britiſh Navy—her ſupplies for the year, ) |, 
> chiefly raiſed. by the Britiſh Miniſter ! in Eng- 
we land, on the faith of the Britiſh Parliament 
0 country is protected from domeſtic and | 
Ro, foreign enemies, | by Forty 1 houſand Britiſh 
*43Þ ro00Ps, | at the expence to Great Britain of 
60 Seven Hundred Thouſand Pounds a year. 7 85 
All this is true: but let it not be forgotten, 
"that. the Britiſh Navy is manned in a great 
Proportion, by. the natives of Ireland : that Ire- 
land was, for a ſeries of years maintaining on 


her eſtabliſnment, Twelve 1 houſand and afier- 5 


afterwards F iftcen Thouſand. Men, who. were 
dif perſed over the Globe, fighting the battles 
of Great Brilain. It was: the almoſt defence- | 
leſs ſtate, in which this Iſland was left in the 
middle of a war, notwithſtanding the numerous 
army in her pay, that was the proximate cauſe 
of embodying the Volunteers, ' whoſe ſervices 
were afterwards ſo fignally beneficial to their 
anz 


a. 
There is an a gument which has beer often 
urged with juſtice and ſucceſs, in oppoſition to 


the two great queſtions, which bave agitated 


this Country for ſome veats, and which applies 
at leaſt with. equal force to the preſent propo- 
fition, viz. our Country has been in an uni- 
formly progreſſive ſtate of improvement, for 
many years; can it be wiſe or prudent, to 
riſque - our prefent proſperity, in purſuit of an 
ideal advantage, particularly wheh a large ma- 
Jority of he "Ow are r to the —_ 
5 50 ; N 24 


— l have not vackiehda;; in 4 painphiler above 
mentioned, che threats of England breaking her 
compact, in reſpect of the Linen Manufacture, 

and of ber ſupporting the Catholics here as a 
means of maintaining her own Proteſtant efta- 
bliſhment; the ſneer at the Clergy, the re- 
flection on the Volunteers, and many other things 
of the ſame ſtamp, which were I writing an 
expreſs anſwer to it, might call ſor ſome animad- 

verſions, but with theſe and ſuch like, J have 

| nothing to do, Ty, purpoſe being only | to argue. 4 


I have now endeavoured to impreſs upon 
my Countrymen, the conviction I feel in my 
own mind of the impolicy of this meaſure, in 
ſo doing, it was my wiſh to diſcuſs the queſtion, 
with temper and moderation, to avoid all ex- 
traueous matter, and to give offence to none, 
in this at leaſt 1 85 1 wy ue gat 
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